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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps.= American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph.=Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic; Int. J. £.= International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. — Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph.— Revue Philosophique; 
R. I. d. Fil.= Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f w. Ph.= V:erteljahrschrift fur 
wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; Z. f. Ph.— Zeitschriftfur Philosophic und philoso- 
chische Kritik ; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn.= Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und 
Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr.— Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
Mil/. = Revue de Me/aphysiquc e/ de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fur 
sys/ema/ische Philosophic — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

Die combinatorish-asthetische Function und die Formeln der symbolischen 
Logik. P. J. Helwig. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IV, 4, pp. 438-451. 
The physicist postulates his ether, the chemist his atoms, and yet neither 
of these can be sensed. May not the psychologist by parity of reasoning 
follow in their footsteps and postulate unconscious mental elements ? As- 
suming that he may, our author in his ' Theory of the Beautiful ' submits 
the psychology of the beautiful to exact mathematical treatment. The ob- 
ject of the present article is to compare this treatment with the mathematico- 
formal logic of such logicians as Boole, Jevons, Peirce, Welboeuf, Schroder, 
and R. Grassmann. In this way he hopes to accomplish two aims : 
(1) To bring two supposed and apparently discrete sciences under one com- 
mon point of view. (2) To further develop his exact treatment of the 
beautiful, and so to assist the psychology of aesthetics along the sure path- 
way of science. 

Ira Mackay. 

Die unbeweisbaren Axiome. W. Von Zebender. Z. f. Psy. u. Phys. d. 

Sinn., XIX, 1, pp. 41-46. 

The indemonstrable axioms are not innate, but are the product of experi- 
ence. Strictly speaking, there is no ' pure ' reason, and Kant always uses 
the word in the sense of 'the principles of the possibility of experience.' 
The meaning of every word in our language has arisen from a judgment, or 
can be traced to a judgment, which has never been contradicted by experi- 
ence. Consequently, some of the so-called indemonstrable axioms, e.g., 
' the whole is greater than a part, ' are proved by the very significance of 
the words. Sometimes, however, the definition is carried back from word 
to word, and from judgment to judgment, until at last it rests upon an in- 
demonstrable fundamental principle. 

Harry L. Taylor. 
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Le ftositivistne est une methode et non un systeme. A. Schinz. Rev. Ph., 
XXIV, I, pp. 63-75. 

The system of Comte is dead, but that does not imply the death of posi- 
tivism. The one is a method, the other a system based upon the method. 
Science and philosophy have the same immediate object, viz, explanation, 
which consists in the establishment of the relations of a phenomenon with 
one of its causes or antecedents. There are two sorts of such relations, 
that of law and that of contingency. To these correspond the positivistic 
and the metaphysical methods. Only the former is a veritable explana- 
tion. One may suspend judgment in science, but to introduce a metaphys- 
ical term is a confession of ignorance and a declaration that it is of no use 
to search further. It follows : (1) One is not a metaphysician from free 
choice, but only because one is forced to it. (2) The difference between 
positivism and metaphysics is one of quantity, not of quality. A system a 
may be metaphysical as compared with b, but positivistic as compared with 
c. (3) A system where there is no metaphysics would be a perfect system ; 
it would be the positivism. — Positivism has renounced the questions treated 
by metaphysics, but unfortunately has not obtained in exchange the abso- 
lute concession of the domain of science. If positivism is a system, de- 
pending upon the positivistic method, where everything is based upon the 
relations of law, there should be only one positivism, as Comte maintained. 
In reality there is a multiplicity, because, (1) a method is not fixed and un- 
changeable from the very beginning ; and (2) a method may be incorrectly 
used, or the basal facts may be false. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Les fihenonienes cryptoides. E. Boirac. Rev. Ph., XXIV, I, pp. 42-62. 

All the phenomena of nature can be divided into two great classes, to 
which one may give the Baconian names, evident and hidden, meaning 
that, in the one case, the qualities are at the highest degree of power, in the 
other, at a low degree. Even when rejecting anthropocentric theories of 
the world, science has assumed that things exist to be known. This postu- 
late is as much without basis as the other, but is almost inevitably imposed 
upon us by our mental constitution. Phenomenon has come to be a 
synonym for natural event, as if nothing could happen without being 
evident to us. A desirable revolution would be the admission of the two 
orders of phenomena mentioned above. There are two reasons for this 
change of ideas : (1) the extraordinary discoveries in the second half of the 
century in regions supposed to be thoroughly explored ; (2) the influence of 
the doctrines of Descartes, Leibniz, and Kant, which have familiarized us 
with the metaphysical motives of the infinity of the universe and the rel- 
ativity of human knowledge. The recognition of the hidden phenomena 
does not mean the restoration of astrology and alchemy, but simply the en- 
largement of the field of the true sciences, since these phenomena must be 
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conceived as obeying the law of all phenomena, viz, that of causality. 
The following is a tentative classification : (1) The phenomena which are 
produced with great frequency or constantly, but which are for us as if 
they did not exist. Cases of this sort abound among physiological and 
psychological phenomena, e. g. , in hysteria, magnetic and hypnotic move- 
ments, hypotaxia, catalepsy, and exteriorization of sensibility ; (2) All the 
phenomena which nature in the ordinary course of her operation produces 
rarely or never, but which are subject to laws affecting certain possibilities. 
These are not hidden, in the sense that the others are. When they occur, 
we have no trouble in observing them ; but their existence is usually de- 
nied as an impossibility, and so they stand in need of special means of 
realization. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 

Evolution and Consciousness. Oliver H. P. Smith. Monist, IX, 2, pp. 

218-233. 

The author holds that the theory of composite consciousness accounts for 
the growth of the race in civilization and power. This consciousness is 
derived from ancestors by inheritance. The fact that all ancestral experi- 
ence is not represented in the individual is due to cancellation, by the 
stronger overlying or obliterating the weaker, by something akin to chem- 
ical attraction and repulsion. 

Marion Hamilton Carter. 

Evolution Evolved. Alfred H. Lloyd. Monist, IX, 2, pp. 192-218. 
The author's thesis is that "consistent evolution requires three changes 
in current evolution — the final and unquestioning rejection of inorganic 
matter, liberation complete and absolute from a fixed environment, and 
whole-hearted adoption of the organic in place of the physically isolated 
individual." For, grant an inorganic matter to which life is altogether 
foreign, at some time there must have been a creative act whereby the life- 
less matter came to live, although life is unnatural to such matter. Physical 
and organic must be one and the same, or else life must be transitory, 
having a beginning and an end, and strange to the conditions environing 
it. The environment must evolve along with the individual, otherwise the 
individual would evolve away from, or out of its environment. And as 
individual organs are not individually sensitive, so individual bodies are 
not conscious individually, but the cousciousness of individuals is in itself 
the consciousness, the thinking, of society. 

Marion Hamilton Carter. 

Vitalism. C. Lloyd Morgan. Monist, IX, 2, pp. 179-196. 

The author discusses various facts regarding living matter, such as the 
peculiar action of certain fungi upon the formation or destruction of organic 
chemical crystalline bodies. He comes to the conclusion that if by ' vital- 
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ism ' we give expression to the fact that living matter has certain distinctive 
properties, it may be freely accepted ; but if by it we imply that these prop- 
erties neither are nor can be the outcome of evolution, it should be 
rejected ; and further that if by vital force we mean the noumenal cause of 
the special modes of molecular motion that characterize protoplasm, its 
metaphysical validity may be acknowledged so long as it is regarded as 
immanent in the dynamical system, and not interpolated from without in a 
manner unknown throughout the rest of the wide realm of nature. 

Marion Hamilton Carter. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Tonverwandschaft und Tonverschmelzung. Theodor Lipps. Z. f. Ps. 

u. Phys. d. Sinn., XIX, l, pp. 1-40. 

The subject of this article is an extended discussion of Stumpf 's Conso- 
nance Theory. The author points out where he agrees with Stumpf, 
and where he differs from him as he interprets the theory. Consonance 
of tones for Stumpf is equivalent to degrees of blending of tones 
(Verschmelzung). This definition is carefully examined in order to 
bring out its true significance. The conclusion reached is that Versch- 
melzung can mean nothing else than the flowing together of two contents 
of consciousness so that they are perceived as one. Consonance is an 
agreement which is accompanied by a feeling of pleasure, and yet the de- 
gree of pleasure is not proportionate to the degree of consonance. The 
author then states his own solution. Between certain tones there is an 
agreement in vibration, and also a corresponding agreement in the related 
psychical processes. This agreement he calls Tonverwandtschaft, and in 
it he sees the essence of consonance. He regards Stumpf s Verschmel- 
zung only as the symptoms of this essence or Tonverwandtschaft. 

Harry L. Taylor. 

Zur Par allelismusf rage. G. Heymans. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XVII, 

1 and 2, pp. 62-105. 

The writer's purpose is to work out more fully the position of Fechner 
and Ebbinghaus, which is monistic in so far as it recognizes the uniformity 
of the nature of reality, parallelistic in so far as it confirms the necessity of 
thinking this reality as arranged in two parallel series complete in them- 
selves. While the law of psychical causality is derived from an investiga- 
tion of our representations, feelings, judgments, etc., the law of physical 
causality can be known only through the effects of the outside world upon 
us. Physiology states that some, probably all, conscious processes depend 
upon certain material processes within the brain. As often as conscious 
processes occur, real processes are given which under favorable conditions 
produce definite perceptions of brain processes in consciousness. These 
real processes not perceived, but presupposed, are not distinct from the 
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corresponding conscious processes, but are identical with them. The mind 
constructs its secondary series, running parallel to the primary. Were our 
consciousness coextensive with the world-consciousness, such a construction 
would be unnecessary, but in its individual, restricted character the second- 
ary series is theoretically and practically indispensable. The writer takes 
up at some length the two hypotheses opposed to idealistic monism, i. e., 
materialism and dualism, and answers eight objections urged by Erhardt, 
Hofler, Wentscher, and Kromann against the theory of parallelism. 

Harry L. Taylor. 



A Mirror Pseudoscope and the Limit of Visible Depth. G M. Stratton. 

Psy. Rev., V, 6, pp. 632-638. 

In binocular vision, there is a limit beyond which all objects appear 
equally distant from the observer as far as the binocular perception of depth 
is concerned. This distance has been computed by Bourdon to be 220 
meters, and by Helmholtz to be 240 meters. Professor Stratton is certain that 
he can get a stereoscopic effect from objects at a distance of 580 meters 
from the eye, and, therefore, he doubts the accuracy of the computations 
given above. He used in his determination a ' * mirror pseudoscope, ' ' which 
consisted of a box supplied with two eye-holes and open at the side opposite 
these holes. In the box were placed two mirrors, inclined at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the line of sight, and arranged in such a way as to 
give the left eye the image normally received by the right eye, the effect 
being a reversal of the images which the two eyes received. The distance 
between the lines of sight being the same as in normal vision, the conditions 
affecting the binocular perception of depth were otherwise unchanged. By 
alternating this pseudoscopic vision with normal vision, a change in 
stereoscopic relief was observed in objects 580 meters distant. This 
change would be impossible, Professor Stratton argues, were these objects 
beyond the range of binocular influence. 

William Chandler Bagley. 

Some Peculiarities of the Secondary Personality. G. T. W. Patrick. 

Psy. Rev., V, 6, pp. 566-578. 

The primary object of Professor Patrick's paper is to urge the study of 
automatism in the laboratory. The phenomena of the "secondary person- 
ality," as he prefers to designate the agent to whom automatic utterances 
may be ascribed, are among the most baffling problems in psychology, yet 
they have been almost entirely relegated to the societies for psychical re- 
search. He was fortunate in securing as a subject for his preliminary tests 
a college-bred young man, who was quite normal in every respect save in 
the automatism which he exhibited and in his ' sensitiveness ' to hypnotic 
influence. As a result of the study (which consisted in putting questions 
to the subject while in a trance state and recording the answers), Professor 
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Patrick thinks it possible to recognize certain ' marks * of automatism that 
will hold good, in general, for all cases. Among these, are (i) the remark- 
able activity of the constructive imagination — an activity which, however, 
save in a few remarkable cases, seems to be quite rigidly limited to the 
subject's store of memory images ; (2) the suggestibility of the ' secondary 
personality ;' (3) the rather low or ' common ' moral and intellectual tone 
of this personality ; and (4) the brilliantly intuitive character of a very lim- 
ited number of the utterances. All these marks he found in the principal 
case which he studied, as well as in several others which he observed less 
carefully. They are also characteristic of the classical cases which have 
been so thoroughly investigated by the Society for Psychical Research. Re- 
garding the various theories advanced for the explanation of these phe- 
nomena, the author objects to the ' spirit ' hypothesis as totally unscientific, 
and to that theory which would explain the occurrence by ' telepathy ' as 
but little better. While he does not care to advocate any theory, he per- 
haps leans perceptibly toward that of Mr. Podmore and others, who look 
upon the phenomena as instances of survival or reversion. He insists, 
however, that the field demands the attention of the experimental psychol- 
ogist, and that the rational method of procedure will be to begin with the 
simple cases and work gradually toward the more complex. The investi- 
gations which have occupied the attention of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search have been limited, almost exclusively, to the more remarkable cases. 

William Chandler Bagley. 

An Investigation of Certain Factors Affecting the Relation of Dermal and 
Optical Space. James Rowland Angell, Jessie N. Spray, and E. 
W. Mahood. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Psy. Rev., V, 6, pp. 578-595. 
The report deals with the experimental investigation of two problems : 
(1) What effect does the absolute weight of the dermal stimulus exercise 
upon the comparison of linear extents seen ? (2) What effect does the 
temperature of the dermal stimulus exercise upon the same comparison ? 
The apparatus consisted of brass and rubber cards, the former for the tem- 
perature tests, the latter for the visual tests. These cards were exact du- 
plicates of one another in shape and were equal in weight Each was 
clamped into Professor Jastrow's aesthesiometers, provided with a cup at the 
top for the reception of weights, the different degrees of temperature being 
obtained by adding or removing weights to or from this cup. The thermal 
changes were secured by heating and cooling the brass cards. The optical 
stimuli consisted of black horizontal lines, drawn exactly parallel with one 
another on a large white card, arranged in order of length beginning with 
a dot and ending with a line 12 cm. long, each line differing from its 
predecessor by 0.125 cm - Each of the dermal cards corresponded to one 
of the visual lines. The subject was asked to indicate a visual line equal 
to the dermal line represented by the card which the operator pressed upon 
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the volar surface of his arm in the direction of the long axis. From the 
tests of judgments, based upon variable pressures, the following conclu- 
sions were reached : (1) For all degrees of pressure the dominant tendency 
in comparing cutaneous linear stimuli with horizontal visual lines is toward 
an underestimation. (2) The amount of this underestimation decreases 
with increasing pressure up to certain limits and may at points give way to 
overestimation. (3) The degree of pressure productive of such overesti- 
mation and reductions in underestimation is not constant for different lines 
lengths. (4) Except for the light pressure of 35 g. or under, there is a dis- 
tinct tendency to overestimate lines shorter than 1 cm. From the tests or 
judgments based on the various temperatures, the conclusions are as fol- 
lows : (1) In comparing dermal linear extents under conditions of passive 
pressure with optical linear extents, the temperature of the dermal stimulus 
is of distinct importance. (2) The normal estimation of such stimuli is 
diminished by the introduction of temperature. (3) With stimuli which 
are distinctly hot or cold, the underestimation is changed to overestimation. 
(4) The experiments warrant no attempt to connect in detail the amount of 
such changes in the estimate with the amount of change in the stimulis. 

William Chandler Bagley. 

HISTORICAL. 

'Beyond Good and Evil.' A Study of the Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

C. C. Everett. The New World, Dec, 1898, pp. 684-703. 

In Nietzsche, the work of negation has been thoroughly accomplished. 
He rejects not only religion, but ethics, science, and philosophy. There 
is no absolute. Man is a creature of instincts, and belief is one of them. 
There is no real proof of anything. These premises must be accepted, 
but the conclusions drawn from them are unwarranted. An instinct of be- 
lief leaves one no freer than absolute truth. Nietzsche's ethics depends 
upon his theory of human nature. The fundamental reality is the will to 
exercise power. Asceticism is in opposition to the true development of 
man's nature. There are two types of morals, one of the dominant caste, 
which recognizes bravery in battle and consideration for the other mem- 
bers of the ruling class. The other is the virtue of slaves, kindness, for- 
giveness, etc., which they would naturally enjoin on their masters. Nietz- 
sche attempted to support his theory of the origin of altruism by arguments 
drawn from history and etymology. Both are without foundation. The 
worst thing that could happen to man would be the abolition of suffering. 
This is no pessimistic view. There is a certain joyousness that results from 
a plunge into the midst of strife. Existence is composed of an endless 
series of cycles. Out of the struggle of humanity will be developed the 
' beyond-man, ' who will make a revaluation of everything. In some pas- 
sages, Nietzsche says that all are summoned to help on this work, in others 
he limits it to the elect. Zarathustra is another instance of self-contradic 
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tion. " He is nobler than his own teaching." There are several reasons 
why thoughtful men sympathize with Nietzsche's theories, (i) It is strik- 
ing by its oddity. (2) It displays great talent. (3) It attracts by its frank- 
ness and strength. From one point of view, Nietzsche's teachings and 
those of Christianity have an intimate relation. According to both, life is 
self-assertion. The difference is in the sort of life that is asserted. Nietz- 
sche made no new valuation. He simply tried to restore that of the rob- 
ber-baron of the Middle Ages. His Beyond Good and Evil is below moral 
distinctions, not above them. Only Christianity can go beyond them by 

fulfilling the moral law through love. „ _,_ _ 

& Grace Neal Dolson. 

La philosophie de Nietzsche. Stanislaus Rzewnski. Cosmopolis, Oct., 
1898, pp. 134-145. 

The writer professes the greatest admiration for Lictenberger' s La 
philosophic de Nietzsche which he avowedly follows in the present ar- 
ticle. He goes on to say that no philosopher since Schopenhauer has had 
so far-reaching an influence as Friedrich Nietzsche, who is not only a meta- 
physician of genius, but a writer of the first rank. His system finds its 
point of departure in the philosophy of Schopenhauer, for he affirms that 
the essence of the world is will. The conclusions reached, however, are 
diametrically opposed to those of Schopenhauer. While recognizing the 
horror of man's destiny, Nietzsche proclaims the possibility of a triumphant 
life, which, though attainable only by a few, still destroys practical pes- 
simism. In the creative act of the artist, there is constructed a factual image 
of the external world, more complete and beautiful than the reality, and the 
source of joy. It springs from the Apollonic faculty, to which corresponds 
the Dionysiac state of soul, which sees even in tragic misfortune the majesty 
of ancient fatality of eternal laws. Why ignore the misery of life ? Eternal 
injustice can be disputed only by the crassest optimism. The will, which is 
the essence of the universe, can end in happiness only in rare cases. This 
leads to the doctrine of the ' over-man, ' the logical result of the previous 
course of German philosophy. The few superior individuals are the raison- 
d ' etre of existence. They have all the rights, the rest of the world has the 
duties. Good and bad are only conventional notions, changing with 
epochs, climates, and individuals. The man of genius has the right and 
the duty to disregard them. Nietzsche's error lies in the rejection of pity. 
The ' over-man ' would be more complete if he were altruistic. Nietzsche's 
service is the recognition, in an age of democratic despotism, of the su- 
premacy of genius. „ . T „ 
r ' & Grace Neal Dolson. 

The Opinions of Friedrich Nietzsche. A. Seth Pringle-Pattison. The 

Critical Review, May, 1898, pp. 727-750. 

Nietzsche's ideas are at once the development and antithesis of Scho- 
penhauer's. The criticism with which his ethics begins, is well-founded, 
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but the conclusions drawn from it are fallacious. He says that the mod- 
ern ideal of life is without danger, and so without heroic virtues. He 
identifies Christianity with mediaeval asceticism. Although he tried in 
vain to prove his ' doctrine of eternal recurrence ' from the theory of 
atoms, he nevertheless made it the central point of his philosophy. The 
realization of this mystery is the supreme act of will, a final reconciliation 
with existence, even in its darkest aspects. Morality is a problem. This 
implies the revision of accepted standards, but not the rejection of all 
standards. Man is but the transition to a higher race. Virtue is the will- 
ingness to sacrifice ourselves for the future. Not the happiness of the 
greatest number, but the good of a few individuals should be the aim. 
Nietzsche's ideal is aristocratic and antique, save that it rejects devotion to 
the state. There is no praise of selfish indulgence. The -explanation of 
the difference between his ethics and that of Christianity is found in the two 
opposing systems of morality, that of the masters and that of the slaves. 
The influence of Christianity has made the latter predominant. Such a 
theory, which proposes to explain the altruistic virtues as due to a plot of 
slaves or to a desire for revenge on the part of the Jews, does not deserve 
serious consideration. The two sets of virtues are really complementary. 
In later books, Nietsche's advocacy of heroism falls to mere obedience to 
instinct. His standard of judgment becomes biological, although this con- 
tradicts his doctrine of the Uebermensch. With the denial of the distinction 
between truth and falsehood, naturalism is carried to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, a conclusion that no one else has recognized. On the whole, Nietz- 
sche is of importance as representing in a condensed form ideas that are 
to-day influential, but in himself he is " largely a study in mental pathology. ' ' 

Grace Neal Dolson. 



Un fragment in'edit de V " Esquisse d ' une philosophies ' ' publie par 
Chr. Marechal. Lamennais. Rev. de M&., VI, 6, pp. 704-725. 

The fragment here reproduced is perfaced by a brief sketch of its author, 
in which M. Marechal commends the rescue from oblivion of the name 
and works of Lamennais, and traces the development of his social philos- 
ophy through several of his works. He points out the influence of current 
history in shaping each phase of the author' s doctrine, the various steps of 
which are as follows : (1) The union of temporal and spiritual powers in 
the sovereign ; (2) the reciprocal independence of the two powers ; (3) the 
subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power ; (4) the suppression of 
the temporal power replaced by a free temporal society under the hege- 
mony of the spiritual power ; (5) the theory of the two societies, temporal 
and spiritual. By spiritual society, Lamennais means that ideal moral and 
religious state towards which temporal society approximates, and of which 
it is but a "plastic realization." The fragment here given was written in 
1 846, and now consists of Chapters I and II of Book IV (" On the Temporal 
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Society "), of the Esquisse d ' une philosophic. The first chapter deals with 
certain general considerations as to the relation of temporal to spiritual so- 
ciety as before defined, and as to the principles and plan of the subsequent 
chapters. Chapter II treats of the family as the unit of society, and in con- 
nection therewith, briefly, of polygamy and divorce. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Zur Ethik der Alten Stoa. Dyroff. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., XI, 4, pp. 491- 
504. 

This article is on the divisions of the Stoic Ethics. The author classi- 
fies these divisions as follows : I. (a) Doctrine of impulse ; (6) Doctrine 
of the end ; (c) Doctrine of virtue. II. (a) On the good, the evil, and the 
indifferent ; (6) On the worth of things, and corresponding determination of 
conduct ; (c) On duty. III. (a) On the passions ; (6) Regulation of pas- 
sions in terms of encouragement and suppression. This classification re- 
fers to Chrysippus, and is based on Diog. Laet. , vii, 84. The twofold 
division of 'theoretical,' and 'practical' or ' parainetic, ' is given by 
Kleanthes and Seneca. 'Parainetic' applies to III b, and 'theoretical,' 
which interprets the fundamental principles of conduct, applies to all the 
other parts in the above classification. 

W. A. H. 

Zur Frage nach Lukians philosophischen Quellen. Praechter. Ar. f. G. 

d. Ph., XI, 4, pp. 505-516. 

A large part of the Hermotimus and the Parasite has for its source three 
of the tropes of the younger Sceptics, and exhibits striking relationship to 
Sextus Empiricus. The author finds further in Hermot., c. 62, in the vapa 
rac ■Koa&Ti)Tag < reference to the tropes of Aenesidemus. Lucian combats dog- 
matic philosophy with the weapons of scepticism. In the Cynico-Stoic por- 
trayal of tvSmuovla (c.5) reference is made to the Pinax of Ps.-Cebes. Also 
in Lucian' s "Epwrtf the author finds the weapons employed by the two 
characters, Charicles and Callicratidas, drawn from the Cynico-Stoic and 
Epicurean arsenal, and apropos of c.28 (Amores) cites Diog. Laet. on Diog. 
Sinop., 6, 65. 

W. A. H. 



